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to blame the government. It is difficult to say how far the British
government deserves blame for the tragedy of the famine and its
consequences. The fact is that it was blamed in Ireland, and
hated more fiercely than at any time since Cromwell's day.

In the years just before the election of 1868 a body of gangsters,
as we should now call them, had arisen in Ireland called the
Fenians. They were partly composed of demobilized Irish-
American soldiers who had fought in the American Civil War of
1861-5. They set themselves to call attention to the woes of
their country by committing crimes of violence both in Ireland
and in England. They succeeded. The British public did not
dislike the Irish but only regarded their problems as a terrible
bore, and the Fenian outrages made the British public feel that
something really drastic must be done about it. Gladstone's
promise to respond to this feeling won him the election of
1868.

The Irish Church Act. Gladstone's first measure was the dis-
establishment of the Irish Church. The Irish Church was the
branch of the Church of England established in Ireland. As only
a minute fraction of the people belonged to that Church its
bishoprics and priesthood and its income were absurdly in
excess of its requirements. The objections to it were both
financial and sentimental. It swallowed up a lot of Irish money
and was in itself a symbol of the English overlordship. Glad-
stone's bill disestablished the church^ i.e. it separated it from the
Church of England and made it an unofficial body like the free
churches in England. It also took away nearly half its endow-
ments and devoted them to the relief of poverty and the support
of education.

The Irish Land Bill. In 1870 Gladstone tried to deal with
another and more deep-seated Irish grievance by his Irish Land
Bill. In past centuries about three-quarters of the land of Ireland
had been taken from Irish 'rebels' and allotted to Englishmen,
and there had grown up a system of landlordism in Ireland
entirely different from that which prevailed in England. The
landlords were of alien nationality and religion. Generally they
were absentees, living in England. Their estates,, being often
raoured for* brought in little profit. Land hunger led the Irish
peasants to sbramble for tenancies, and the land was split into